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which the holy penmen wrote them, and a sym- 
pathy with the spirits and exercises of the righte- 
ous therein mentioned, I took great delight in 
reading them, and having a good memory, could 
thereby the better deal with priests and with 
professors. I had many disputes and reasonings 
with priests and professors, of several denomina- 
tions, both in Yorkshire and other parts in my 
travels, so that through these disputes, and 
much reading, my mind was rather too much in 
the letter, and not altogether so much in spirit 
and in power as it should have been; for which 
I met with a gentle caution from the Lord, 
which was thus : I heard a voice (from the Lord) 
as plain as if one had spoken to my outward ear, 
The fowls of the air lodge in the branches. This 
being repeated to me, I besought the Lord to 
shew me what was the meaning of that voice 
which I heard; and the Lord, the mighty God, 
shewed me, in his condescending love, that the 
Scriptures, even all of them which were written 
as the holy men were moved of the Holy Ghost, 
sprang from the living root; yet those who 
rested only in the letter, and came not to be ac- 
quainted with, and live in, and minister from 
the same holy Spirit, are outward, dead, dry, 
airy and foolish. This gentle check was of 
great service to me; not so as to make me de- 
cline reading the Scriptures, but that I should 
not have overmuch dependency on them; and to 
caution me against the neglect of waiting for the 
help of the holy Spirit, the root and pure spring 
of the right and living ministry which reaches 
the heart, and carries the true evidence with it, 
to the believers, that it is of God; which that 
of the letter cannot do of itself. I tenderly de- 
sire that all concerned in this great work of the 
ministry, may not be ministersof the letter only, 
but of the spirit also, and may speak in the 
demonstration of the spirit and of power. And 
let him that speaketh speak as the oracle of 
God, and let him that ministereth, do it as of the 
ability that God giveth. This is the last and 
lasting ministry, which is after the order of Mel- 
chisedeck, and not after the order of Aaron; but 
in Jesus Christ the High Priest, the one offer- 
ing, which makes perfect for ever all who come 
to him through the drawings of the Father; he 
is the one Lord, and there is but one true faith 
in him,and but one true and saving baptism into 
him, or into the likeness of his death; so as 












































————————————_———————— 
For Friends’ Review. 
JOHN RICHARDSON. 


In the extract from this Friend’s Journal, 
given in the last number of the Review, it is 
stated that he came forth in the ministry at a 
very early age, being “scarcely eighteen years 
old.”’ After he was expelled from his father’s 
house, and the “Lord opened” his way, and 
“showed” him where he “should go,” he learn- 
ed the trade of a weaver; but this occupation not 
suiting his“ weak constitution,’ he “ wrought 
upon clock and watch work, and many other 
things, which supplied,” says he, ‘‘ my necessi- 
ties, the Lord allowing me as much time at 
home as put me in a condition reasonably fit for 
travel ;”” for he who had heard his cries and had 
mercy on him, and put a new song into his 
mouth, was pleased to commission him to preach 
to others the unsearchable riches of Christ, and 
send him “ forth in the work of the ministry,”’ 
so that, as he relates, “I travelled through most 
parts of England four times, and twice through 
most parts of Wales, between the twentieth and 
twenty-eighth year of my age.” The Lord loves 
an early sacrifice ; and as obedience is cheerfully 
yielded to the Divine Will, the heart is made 
quick of understanding in the fear of the Lord, 
and they who are entrusted with the ministerial 
gift feel, as a worthy Elder on a certain occa- 
sion remarked to our Friend John Richardson, 
that “it is a great thing to know what, where, 
and when,” and thus be preserved, and 
qualified to preach in the demonstration of the 
spirit, and with power. 

The following remarks are of so instructive a 


character, that [ suggest their insertion in the 
Review. A. 


“ After the Lord had opened my heart, and I 
came in part to understand the Holy Scriptures, 
and to have a feeling of that holy Spirit in 
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Christ died for sin, we may truly die to sin; 
and as he was raised by the glory of the Father, 
so we may walk in newness of life ; the heavenly 
High Priest, holy, harmless, separate from sin- 
ners; and such a High Priest who was tempted, 
and knows how to succour such as are tempted ; 
he is the advocate with the Father, the propitia- 
tion for the sins of all, the true guide and com- 
forter, the leader of them into all truth who 
obey and follow him; although to the world a 
reprover, and a swift witness against all ungodli- 
ness and unrighteousness of men. 

“My writing thus, from this gentle check, 
concerning the fowls and the branches, &c., is 
not with the least intention either to lessen the 
holy Scriptures, or discourage any from reading 
them ; for I would have all true Christians en- 
couraged to be more conversant in them; yet 
with this advice, kind reader, from thy well- 
wisher and true friend, to breathe to, and truly 
seek after the Lord for a measure of his holy 
and blessed Spirit, the only key and best exposi- 
tor to open and truly expound them to thee, as 
by the same holy Spirit thy mind and under- 
standing comes to be fitted and enlightened ; and 
indeed the whole vessel must be brought into a 
preparation to hold the heavenly treasure, and 
not to mix the pure with the corrupt and im- 
pure; for without this enlightening, preparing, 
opening, and sanctifying gift of God’s holy Grace 
and Spirit, man can neither know the heavenly 
power of God, nor yet the holy Scriptures 
aright, as he ought to know them ; and for this 
reason it hath seemed good to God to hide these 
things from the learned, wise and prudent of 
this world, that they should not pry into, nor 
find out the mysteries contained therein, unless 
they are sanctified, and called of God thereto ; 
and as no man knows the things of man, save 
the spirit of a man that is in him; likewise the 
things of God are not perceivable by man, with- 
out the help of the holy Spirit of God in man. 

“Thus the Lord opened to me the true mean- 
ing of the parable of the mustard-seed, in this 
the time of my infancy as to the ministry, with 
which he sent me forth into the world, that my 
faith might stand in the Lord alone, the author 
and finisher, as well as giver of the true and 
saving faith, even that faith which works by 
love, and gives victory over the world; it was 
by and through the power, virtue and efficacy of 
true faith, which is the gift of God, that the 
elders in former ages obtained, and now do ob- 
tain a good report; it was in and through this 
gift, that worthy Abel with his offering was ac- 
cepted of God, although he was envied of his 
earthly and evil-minded brother Cain, and also 
by him slain. The ever memorable Enoch, 
through the virtue of this holy gift, walked with 
God, as himself gave witness that Enoch pleased 
him; he walked so in faith and obedience even 
to the end, that he died not as men in common 
do, but was translated, or changed in a peculiar 
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manner. Come, read thou that canst, and un- 
derstand thou that art redeemed out of (and hast 
overcome) the flesh, and the power of the first 
nature, the world and the devil, in a great. mea- 
sure, for thou knowest that it is by the operation 
of this gift that the dead in old Adam are raised 
to a new life, and way of living in the new man ; 
and through this heavenly Adam, that is known 
to thee to be a quickening spirit, agreeably to 
Holy Writ. Through faith the violence of fire 
was quenched, the mouths of lions have been 
stopped, the sword turned backward, the armies 
put to flight, even such as were aliens or stran- 
gers, who outwardly fought against the Lord’s 
people ; which sets before us, as in a glass, how 
and what we are to overcome in this Gospel-day, 
in which we are not to fight with men, but with 
our lusts, and overcome sin and satan; which is 
as great a victory as he obtained that overcame 
the rampant lions, who had dominion over the 
wicked, as sin and satan have power and domin- 
ion over the wicked and ungodly to this day. 
Consider now in time, thou that readest these 
lines, whether Christ or anti-christ doth not 
predominate in thee? Whether grace or sin 
most abound in thy mortal body ? Whether the 
spirit of truth, that leads into all truth, or the 
spirit of error, that leads into all error and un- 
truth; is the most prevalent, and hath the great- 
est place in thy heart? For to him whom thou 
art the most subject, and yieldest thy members 
servants to, his servant thou art, and to him 
thou givest way and subjectest thyself, and his 
servant thou wilt altogether come to be in time, 
and the wages due to his servants thou shalt 
have given to thee at the end of thy work; 
therefore consider in due time, while the day of 
thy visitation is continued unto thee, and the Lord 
is following and calling by his secret and inward 
checks and reproof, by which he disquiets thy 
mind, that although thou mayst take some plea- 
sure in vanity oad wrong ways, when thou canst 
get over the just witness of God in thy own soul, 
yet while it strives with thee to convert and 
gather thee up out of earthly and fading plea- 
sures, to have thy mind set upon heavenly 
things, and take pleasure in them, thou wilt 
have nesolid comfort in all thy lower enjoyments, 
but condemnation and anguish of soul will at- 
tend thee, until thou either getest over the wit- 
ness, or leavest the evil, is the experience of the 
Lord’s people, who have been acquainted with 
the true and inward warfare, and also with the 
saints’ victory. Read and learn to follow Christ 
by the footsteps of the flocks of his companions ; 
although it be through great tribulations, yet it 
is the way to have thy garments washed and 
made white in the mystical blood of the imma- 
culate Lamb of God; this is he, as John the 
Baptist said, that taketh away the sins of the 
world. Happy is every one that truly putteth 
on his lamb-like nature, his humility, righteous- 
ness and purity, and is covered with his holy 
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Spirit, and lives and walks in and under the in- 
fluence and conduct thereof to the end of time 
here, until we enter into immutability.” 


Account of Sytvanus Fox, of Wellington, 
England, a minister, who died 17th of Fifth 
month, 1851, aged 59 years. 

As a child, he evinced a peculiarly amiable 
disposition, and was in his youthful days brought 
under the influence of religion. Whilst much 
confined by a lengthened indisposition in early 
manhood, the work of grace appears to have 
deepened in his heart. 

In his twenty-first year, and when still an in- 
valid, he spoke in the character of a minister, 





and his first public service with persons not of 


our Society, was that of addressing the visitors 
in the Pump-room at Bath, whilst spending the 
winter there for the benefit of his health. 

He was, from that time, diligently employed 
in his Master’s service, and took several journeys 
as a minister of the gospel, before his marriage 
with Mary Sanderson in 1821. With her he 
visited most parts of this island, as well as Ire- 
land and the Shetland Isles. 

It was clearly manifest in their every day 
walk, that the love of God shed abroad in their 
hearts was indeed the main spring of all their 
actions. They were careful to observe great 
moderation in the use of the comforts and indul- 
gences of life, that they might have the more to 
spare for those in need; and very fully did they 
act upon the injunction, “let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth.”’ 

The sense that they were not their own, but 
bought with a price, made them particularly 
ready “to do good and lend, hoping for nothing 
again,” and in their experience was abundantly 
fulfilled the promise, “‘ and your reward shall be 
great, and ye shall be the children of the 
Highest.” 

Such was their unity of purpose and of ac- 
tion, that it seems as if the record of one was the 
record of both; but He who doeth all things 
well, and giveth not account of any of his mat- 
ters, saw fit to sever this bond, by the death of 
Mary Fox in 1846. 

To those who knew the closeness of the tie 
which had united them, and which death seemed 
scarcely to dissolve, it was peculiarly striking to 
observe the strong consolation which the sur- 
vivor derived from the hope set before us in the 
gospel; to witness his calm cheerfulness in the 
domestic cirele ; his thankful appreciation of the 
blessings that were left him ; his ability to give 
and to receive comfort; and to resume his la- 
bours of love, solaced by the thought that she 
who so long had shared them, had entered into 
rest. 

In 1847, he visited many of the meetings of 
Friends in the north of England, and subse- 
quently those in the neighbourhood of London ; 
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from this period until his d ath he was engaged 
from time to time in reli ious service in the 
vicinity of Wellington. 

Whilst remarkably free from o tentation, his 
influence amongst his neighbours for good was 
very great, and the respect with which he was 
everywhere treated, well exemplified the tr ith 
of the words, “them that honour me, I will 
honour.” 

In the early part of 1851 his health was a 
good deal affected. but his usual engagements 
were not relinquished, and he left home on the 
16th of the 5th month, to attend the Yearly 
Meeting. He reached the house of his brother- 
in-law, Cornelius Hanbury, accompanied by two 
of his daughters, and at the close of the Scrip- 
ture reading, on the following morning, he was 
engaged in prayer for a blessing on the renewed 
intercourse with his beloved relatives. Almost 
immediately after this, faintness came on, suc- 
ceeded by apparently tranquil slumber, when, 
without any indication of pain or conflict, the 
purified spirit gently passed away to the bosom 
of that Saviour whom he had so long loved and 
served, leaving to sorrowing survivors the con- 
soling assurance that of him it may be said, 
“ Write blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord, from henceforth: yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours, and their 
works do follow them.”—dnn. Mon. for 1892. 





For Friends’ Review. 
JANNEY’S LIFE OF PENN. 
(Continued from page 267.) 

Stephen Crisp, an eminent minister of the 
Gospel, and Wm. Penn, were fast, long tried, 
and cordial friends. That unity of the Spirit 
which can indeed prove no other than a bond of 
peace to those who obey its blessed teachings, 
was felt to be inestimably precious among 
brethren; and when, in the liberty which the 
Truth gives, and under a feeling of that solici- 
tude for each other’s welfare, which true friend- 
ship inspires, our early Friends were drawn to 
caution or admonish each other, how instructive 
is it to observe the tenderness and brotherly 
kindness with which they performed the duty. 
This is beautifully exemplified in a letter from 
Stephen Crisp to Williath Penn, written in 1684, 
and received by the latter a short time previously 
to his leaving America, after his first visit. That 
letter is herewith forwarded for the Review, but 
I would precede it by another, from Wm. Penn to 
‘his old friend,” as Janney calls him, Stephen 
Crisp, written a short time previously to his 
sailing, in 1682, for his new province. How 
touching is the simplicity of the appeal, “ Ste- 
phen, we know one another.” And how earnest 
is the exhortation, “ beware of them; the times 
are perilous.” 


“ Dear Stephen Crisp,—My dear and lasting 
love in the Lord’s everlasting truth reaches to 
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thee, with whom is my fellowship in the Gospel 
of Peace, that is more dear and precious to my 
soul than all the treasures and pleasures of this 
world; for, when a few years are past, we shall 
all go the way whence we shall never return ; 
and that we may unweariedly serve the Lord in 
our day and place, and, in the end, enjoy a por- 
tion with the blessed that are at rest, is the 
breathing of my soul. 

“Stephen, we know one another, and I need 
not say much to thee; but this I will say, thy 
parting dwells with me, or rather thy love at 
my parting. How innocent, how tender, how 
like the little child that has no guile! The 
Lord will bless that ground, (Pennsylvania.) I 
have also a letter from thee which comforted me; 
for many are my trials, yet not more than my 
supplies from my Heavenly Father, whose glory 
I seek, and the renown of his blessed name. 
And truly, Stephen, there is work enough, and 
here is room to work in. Surely God will come 
in fora share in this planting work, and that 
leaven shall leaven the lump in time. I do not 
believe the Lord’s providence had run this way 
towards me, but that he has an heavenly end 
and service in it; so with Him [I leave all, and 
myself and thee, and His dear people, and bless- 
ed name on earth. 

“God Almighty, immortal and eternal, be 
with us, that, in the body and out of the body, 
we may be his forever! I am, in the ancient 
dear fellowship, thy faithful friend and brother, 

wore 


“ Dear William,—I have had a great exer- 
cise of spirit concerning thee, which none knows 
but the Lord; for my spirit has been much 
bowed into thy concern, and difficulty of thy 
present circumstances ; and I have had a sense 
of the various spirits and intricate cares, and 
multiplicity of affairs, and these of various kinds, 
which daily attend thee, enough to drink up thy 
spirit and tire thy soul; and which, if it be not 
kept to the inexhaustible fountain, may be dried 
up. And this, I must tell thee, which thou 
also knowest, that the highest capacity of natu- 
ral wit and parts, will not, and cannot perform 
what thou hast to do; viz., to propagate and 
advance the interest and profit of the govern- 
ment and plantations, and at the same time to 
give the interest of Truth, and testimony of the 
holy name of God, its due preference in all 
things; for to make the wilderness sing forth 
the praise of God, is a skill beyond the wisdom 
of this world. It is greatly in man’s power to 
make a wilderness into fruitful fields, according 
to the common course of God’s providence, who 
gives wisdom and strength to be industrious ; 
but then, how he who is the Creator may have 
his due honour and service thereby, is only 
taught by his Spirit, in them who singly wait 
upon him. 

“There is a wisdom in government that hath 


respect to its own preservation, by setting up 
what is profitable to it, and suppressing what 
may be a detriment; and this is the image of 
true wisdom ; but the substance is the birth that 
is heavenly, which reigns in the Father’s king- 
dom till all is subdued, and then it gives it up 
to Him whose it is. There is a power on earth 
that is of God, by which princes decree justice, 
this is the image; and there is a power which 
is heavenly, in which the Prince of Peace, the 
Lord of lords, doth reign in an everlasting king- 
dom, and this is the substance. By this power 
is the spiritual wickedness in high places 
brought down. He that is the true delegate in 
this power, can do great things for God’s glory, 
and shall have his reward, and shall be a judge of 
the tribes; and whosoever else pretend to judg- 
ment, will seek themselves; beware of them; 
the times are perilous. 8. C.” 





PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 

This institution is located a short distance to 
the west of West Philadelphia, and its grounds 
border on the West Chester and Haverford roads. 
Its locality completely places its occupants be- 
yond the atmosphere of the city ; and yet it pos- 
sesses all the advantages deducible from the 
vicinity of a large and populous city. 

Owing to the kindness of Dr. Kirkbride, the 
intelligent physician of the Hospital, the Editor 
of the Review has received a copy of the phy- 
sician’s Eleventh Annual Report ; some portions 
of which are extracted for the information of 
our readers. There are but few more fayorable 
indications of the growing civilization of the 
time in which we live, than the increasing atten- 
tion which is paid to the comfort and restoration 
of that afflicted class of our fellow men who are 
deprived of the use of their reason. The impor- 
tance of placing such patients, during the early 
stages of their disease, under the care of judi- 
cious managers, with the requisite amount of 
medical skill, has not been fully appreciated by 
the community in general. Nor has it been suf- 
ficiently understood how greatly suitable employ- 
ment adapted to the existing capacity, and the 
exclusion of every thing calculated to produce 
needless irritation, contribute toa speedy restor- 
ation. The interest in this subject, manifested 
in this report, and the correct and enlightened 
views which it expresses render it worthy of a 
respectful perusal. 


“ At the date of the last Report, there were 
213 patients in the Institution ; since which 
204 have been admitted, and 201 have been dis- 
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charged or died, leaving 216 under care at the 
close of the year. 

The total number of patients in the Hospital 
during the year was 417. The highest number 
at any time was 243, the lowest was 206, and 
the average number under treatment during the 
whole period was 223. 

For several months during the past year, the 
whole house was inconveniently crowded, but the 
general good health which then prevailed enabled 
us to receive all the cases that were brought to 
the Hospital, although much difficulty was often 
experienced in accommodating them. Asa large 
proportion of the people of Heshovivenia have 
always been accustomed to look to the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital for relief for their friends when 
afflicted with insanity, it was felt to be a duty, 
as far as possible, to receive all whose condition 
rendered their removal from home important, or 
who were likely to suffer from the want of prompt 
treatment. The prospect of the State provision 
for the insane being soon available, was also 
another reason for our being willing, for a short 
period, to be somewhat incommoded by too large 
a number of patients, and we now have reason 
to believe that our present apartments will here- 
after prove ample to accommodate all applicants 
for admission. 

Of the patients discharged during the year 


1851, were 
Cured - - - - 107 
Much improved - . - 
Improved - - : 32 
Stationary - - - - 23 
Died - - - : 26 





Total et al ede 201 

Of the patients discharged “cured,’’ fifty-two 
were residents of the Hospital not exceeding 
three months ; twenty-six between three and six 
months ; twenty-three between six months and 
a year; and six for more than one year. 

Of those discharged “much improved,” three 
were under treatment less than three months; 
five between three and six months ; two between 
six months and one year; and three for more 
than one year. 

Of the “improved,” nine were under care less 
than three months; five between three and six 
months; eleven between six months and one 
year; and eight for more than one year. 

Of those discharged and reported ‘station- 
ary,” six were under care less than three months; 
four between three and six months ; four between 
six months and one year; and nine for a longer 
period than one year. 

Sixteen males and ten females have died dur- 
ing the year. Of these deaths, eight resulted 
from acute mania; one from acute dementia ; five 
were cases of organic disease (softening) of the 
brain, of which the mental affection was only a 
symptom; one was from epilepsy; two from 
pulmonary consumption; three from dysentery ; 
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one from chronic ulceration of the throat; one 
from the exhaustion produced by a long-contin- 
ued refusal of food ; one from suicide ; one from 
cancer, and two from old age. 

Of these deaths, eight occurred within less 
than a fortnight after their admission ; while two 
were of patients who had been thirty-six years 
residents of the Hospital, and one had been more 
than twenty-five years. 

Several of the cases of acute mania were un- 
doubtedly injured by the journey tothe Hospital 
during the existence of the acute symptoms, 
which often cannot without difficulty be dis- 
tinguished from those of inflammation of the 
brain. While this doubt exists, the patient had 
better be retained at home, and the probabilities 
of ultimate recovery are not lessened by such a 
course.” 


“ Workshop and Mechanical Department.— 
This department continues to be highly useful ; 
and furnishes, as heretofore, a large amount of 
profitable employment to patients, especially dur- 
ing those parts of the winter season, when they 
are prevented from taking exercise in the open 
air. 


Evening Entertainments and Instruction of 
Patients.—The full course of evening entertain- 
ments combined with the instruction of the 
patients, which is now a part of the regular 
treatment in this Hospital, has been fully carried 
out during the year. This course consists of a 
lecture, with or without special illustration, the 
exhibition of dissolving views, with explanatory 
remarks and music, or of music alone, three 
times every week, during nine months of the 
year. During the same period, the teachers read 
to the patients in the more excited wards, every 
evening, and in some others, from which the 
patients generally resort to the lecture-room, 
on those evenings when there is no regular en- 
tertainment. 

During the warm weather, while there is an 
intermission in the lecture-room exercises, pains 
are taken to have frequently some amusement 
for the patients, on the lawn in front of the 
Hospital. 

This whole arrangement has now become so 
fully a part of the discipline of the Institution, 
that no part of it could be dispensed with, with- 
out materially impairing its usefulness. The dull 
monotony of long winter evenings, and the cheer- 
less aspect of many of the lower wards of a 
Hospital, when the patients are allowed to choose 
their own mode of passing the time, is often as 
unpleasant and repulsive as can well be conceived. 
The interest felt in the lecture-room by most of 
the patients has always been great, and its good 
effects have been unquestionable. 

Ward Libraries.—The importance of intro- 
ducing small libraries into each ward was par- 
ticularly referred to in the Report of last year, 
and I am gratified to be able to add that all my 
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finished and occupied before the close of the 
than realized. In several of the wards there has | year. 
been, it is quite safe to say, at least four times| This new structure, im size and external ap- 
as much reading as there had been previously; | pearance, corresponds almost entirely with the 
and many patients, who would never have asked | Museum and Reading Room previously erected, 
for books from the general library, have been | and the two now form a symmetrical feature in 
frequent applicants for those placed in the wards. | the arrangement of our buildings. It is one 
The number of books in these ward-libraries has | story high, 46 by 24 feet, built of stone, rough- 
been somewhat enlarged, during the year; but | cast externally, and is covered with slate. It is 
their usefulness would be much increased if the | in one room, lighted by windows on the western 
collection was greater. As the libraries have | side, and by two skylights in the roof, each of 
been established without cost to the Hospital, | which is four feet square. The ceiling is 13 
we hope to be able to effect their enlargement | feet high to the square, and is groined to each 
entirely by private contributions.” skylight, so as to be 20 feet high at these points, 

“ Museums and Reading-Rooms.--On Christmas | A piazza, 8 feet wide, extends along the entire 
day, 1848, this Hospital was presented with a| western front, beyond which is a private yard, 
handsome building, to be used as a Museum and | intended to be handsomely improved. The 
Reading-Room, for the patients of the Institu-| building is warmed by a hot-water apparatus, 
tion. This building is situated 186 feet west of | and ample provision has been made for a forced 
the centre building, on the south line of the | ventilation. Cases have been placed on the 
open space on that side, and was erected, fur- | eastern side of the room; a handsome specimen 
nished, and supplied with a collection of books | of stained glass is over each door, and a fine 
and curiosities without cost to the Institution, | marble tablet in the western wall, gives the ori- 
from the contributions of its officers and patients, | gin of the structure, which may be regarded as 
and their friends, and of others who felt an in- {a memorial, from this Institution, of the First 
terest in promoting the comfort of its inmates. | Centennial Anniversary of the Founding of the 

This Reading-Room has been in daily use | Pennsylvania Hospital. 
since that time; occupied in the morning by the| The whole arrangement of the Reading-Room 
ladies, and in the afternoon by gentlemen ; and | is such as to make it an attractive place of resort, 
has afforded great satisfaction and enjoyment to | especially to the convalescent, and the cultivated, 
a large number of patients. studions patient; to all, indeed, who desire a 

In my Annual Report to your Board, last | cheerful and comfortable apartment, where they 
year, I stated that the only drawback in the ar- | can quietly read and study, or amuse themselves 
rangement was the fact that the patients of each | by inspecting the various objects of interest, 
sex had the use of the building but the half of | spread out before them. 
each day ; so that often, when desiring to use it,| The funds which have been contributed have 
the prescribed hours prevented. It was also | not only enabled us to put up and furnish the 
suggested that the erection of a similar building | building, but also to proeure a very fair begin- 
in a corresponding point of the open space, ex- | ning for a library, and a foundation for a collec- 
clusively for the gentlemen, so as to give up the | tion of specimens of natural history, birds, min- 
one already in use entirely to the ladies, would | erals, shells, &c., and some pictures and busts; 
be an admirable object for the active benevolence | to all of which classes of objects contributions 
of some philanthropic individuals, anxious to | are respectfully solicited, from those who are 
confer an especial fayor upon the insane of our | disposed to add to the means of rational amuse- 
community, It gives me great pleasure to be | ment possessed by the patients of this Institu- 
able to report, that this work has already been | tion. 
accomplished, and that our patients are now en-| A fine Dioptric prismatic lantern and a micro- 
joying this additional means of occupation and | scope have also been procured from the same 
amusement so promptly offered to them. source, 

The suggestion above referred to hadnosooner| The provision of these Reading-Rooms, in 
met the eye of one of our liberal and enlightened | connection with collections of objects of interest, 
citizens, than, appreciating its importance, he | always kept ready for use, and entirely discon- 
promptly tendered $100 in aid of the work, | nected with the wards, although strictly private, 
whenever it should be commenced. This liberal | cannot but be regarded as a progressive step in 
offer, and a letter froma number of the patients, | the treatment of the insane. They supply a 
induced your Board to authorize the writer to | want that has everywhere been felt by individ- 
proceed with the erection of the building, pro-| uals of refined feelings and cultivated minds, 
vided that none of the funds of the corporation | especially when so far restored, as, although not 
were applied thereto. Soon after this, applica-| ready to leave a hospital, are still quite well 
tion for aid to the undertaking was made to a| enough to be annoyed by many incidents that 
few of our benevolent citizens, who responded | are liable to occur in full wards, A multiplica- 
to the call in so liberal a manner, that the work | tion of such and kindred means can scarcely fail 
was commenced early in the summer, and was ! to render a prolonged residence in an institution 


anticipations of their usefulness have been more 



























































































FRIENDS’ 
less irksome than it would otherwise be. They 
must be regarded as belonging to that class of 
remedies which we are only beginning to supply, 
but which, with the advance of knowledge and 
practical Christianity, will yet go far, it is to be 
hoped, to cause our hospitals for the insane to 
be considered, as well by patients as their friends, 
and the whole community, as simply places of 
resort, which all experience has shown to be 
necessary, in a majority of cases, for the relief 
of a distressing malady. Although it must be 
expected that a residence in them is to be coup- 
led with some unavoidable restraint, attended 
with some privations, and not furnished with all 
the comforts and luxuries of every home, still it 
may be surrounded with so much that is cheer- 
ing and attractive, so many, and such varied 
means of amusement and occupation, that what 
is unpleasant may well be forgotten, in the re- 
collection and enjoyment of a restoration to 
health, to society, and to happiness, which have 
resulted from their use.” 
(To be continued.) 





THE ICE BRIDGE OVER THE SUSQUEHANNA. 


This novel contrivance continues to work like 
a charm. Hundreds of passengers cross over 
daily, and appear to enjoy the scene. Many 
persons, indeed, have taken a trip to Havre de 
Grace, for the purpose of examining the peculiar 
structure, while the enterprising publishers of 
the Boston Museum have, in their last number, 
furnished quite a spirited engraving of the 
bridge, and its accompaniments. The following 
facts are not without interest in this connection : 
“The intensely cold weather of December last 
had formed ice on the river ftom eight to ten 
inches in thickness, through which the Railroad 
Company’s ferry-boat Susquehanna had by great 
exertions been enabled to keep a track open until 
the afternoon of the 3d of January, when, in 
consequence of rain and thawing weather for 
three or four days previous, the river above had 
risen sufficiently to float down the large quanti- 
ty of ice formed between this point and Harris- 
burg. 

On that afternoon, as the boat was about to 
cross with a deck load of freight cars destined 
for Philadelphia, the ice in front was discovered 
to be slowly moving towards the bay, accom- 
ease by a loud roaring noise occasioned by the 

reaking up of the heretofore solid and immove- 
able mass, and ina few moments it was followed 
by large fields of ice from above, which had now 
overcome all opposition and carried with it every 
thing moveable between the shores. Saw-logs, 
fence-rails, lumber, and row-boats had on the 
trip down been taken from the shores and islands 
on the route, and now moved past like a pan- 
orama. 

_ The large shoals formed by sediment depo- 
sited where the heavy currents from the river are | 
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met by the tides of the Chesapeake Bay, and 
which are situated about two miles below the 
ferry, had the effect of grounding such enor- 
mously thick masses of ice, and soon choking up 
the channel to the bay, caused the coming ice to 
fill from the surface to the bottom such portions 
of the river as were not more than ten to fifteen 
feet deep. 

The steamboat was of course unable to con- 
tend against such a state of affairs. The west- 
ern steamboats, some of which are said to be 
able to run whenever the bed of the river is 
even damp, would have been obliged to “knock 
under,” if placed in these circumstances. All 
direct communication between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore was cut off for forty-eight hours, by 
which time a pathway of boards had been laid 
from shore to shore, allowing passengers to walk 
across in Indian file, and the mails had to be 
hauled over by hand on large sleds. After a 
few days of sufficiently cold weather to freeze 
together such portions of the cakes of ice as 
came in contact, an examination of its length 
and strength was made by J. R. Trimble, Esq., 
the Superintendent of the Road, which resulted 
in orders being given by the President of the 
road to level the hills, fill up hollows, and place, 
as if on terra firma, the necessary cross-ties and 
rails for a track across the river, a distance of 
nearly three-fourths of a mile. The new road 
was completed and connected with the main 
track, (which are twenty feet above the ice,) 
by means of inclined planes supported by wood- 
en pins, and cars were taken across in forty- 
eight hours after the work had been com- 
menced. 

Since the new road has been in operation, 
forty to sixty cars are hauled over daily, by at- 
taching two horses to each car on the ice road, 
and making use of locomotives for drawing them 
up the inclined planes. Thus far the road isin 
excellent running order, and, although not pub- 
licly known when its charter will expire, it will 
probably be considered out of season by or be- 
fore the middle of March, and will be expected 
to give way to spring arrangements. 

A similar breaking up of the ice on the 29th 
of January, 1849, caught the ferry-boat while 
crossing with a load of freight cars, rendering 
her unable to reach the shore, and carrying her 
down stream until stopped by the ice lodging 
on the shoals. It was more than six days be- 
fore she could be extricated from her situation 
and brought into the dock. Even with the 
help of a powerful ice-breaker sent to her assist- 
ance from Baltimore, between six and seven 
weeks elapsed before the river could be crossed 
by boats. 

The Railroad Company have been willing and 
anxious to build a bridge at or near the present 
ferry, which would save them a considerable 
expense, and also be a gain of time in making 
the trip between the cities, but the consent of 
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the Legislature has been refused. Since their 
last application, however, the difficulties en- 
countered during the winter months have caused 
amore favorable feeling towards such an im- 
provement, and there is but little doubt that 
their present application for a charter will be 
successful.” — The Inquirer 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 28, 1852. 





Our readers have doubtless observed, that on the 
verge of day we now have a brilliant star, whieh, 
in the poetic language of Milton, leads the starry 
host; or, in simple prose, first makes its appear- 
ance in the fading twilight. This is the planet 
Venus, the Hesperus of the ancients, when seen as 
itis now, in the evening. This beautiful planet, 
the second in the system, and in magnitude a little 
inferior to the earth, revolves round the sun in 
224.7 days, at a mean distance of nearly 68} mil- 
lions of miles. Hence it follows, that when in its 
inferior conjunction, or when passing between us 
and the sun, it approaches our globe within about 
26} millions of miles ; an approximation never at- 
tained by any other primary planet. But when in 
its superior conjunction, or at the point beyond the 
sun, its distance from us exceeds 163 millions, or 
more than six times the former. Consequently, if 
the same enlightened surface was presented to the 
earth, in those different positions, the light received 
when in the inferior conjunction would be thirty- 
six times as great as when in the superior. For it 
is a principle in optics, that the quantity of light 
received from a given surface, diminishes as the 
square of the distance increases. 

This planet, when viewed by the naked eye, ap- 
pears a brilliant object of no very definite form, 
but when its radiance is shorn by the power of 
the telescope, it exhibits a cornicular appearance. 
When Galileo directed his newly invented instru- 
ment to this luminary, he announced the phe- 
nomenon by a declaration that Venus emulated 
the phases of the moon. This planet at inferior 
conjunction, like the moon at the change, presents 
only a dark side to the earth, and consequently 
would be then invisible, even if not surrounded by 
the solar glare. But when removed a few degrees 
eastward or westward from this conjunction, it ex- 
hibits, when seen through the telescope, a brilliant 
crescent, like the waxing or waning moon a few 
days before or after the change. But as the planet 
is more and more removed from its inferior con- 
junction, and consequently presents to our view a 
still larger portion of its illuminated surface, its 
distance from us is also increased, and the inten- 
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sity of its light diminished. This consideration 
suggested to Dr. Halley the inquiry in what posi- 
tion, relatively to the earth, this planet must be, 
in order that the light reflected upon us may be 
the greatest possible. The result of a scientific 
investigation of this problem is, that when its 
elongation from the sun, either to the east or west, 
as seen from the earth, is about 39 or 40 degrees,* 
it shines upon us with the greatest brilliancy. The 
visible portion of its enlightened surface is then a 
little more than a fourth of the whole, answering 
to the appearance of the moon about five days be- 
fore or after the change. 

This planet is now approaching the point of 
greatest brilliancy, to which it will arrive about 
the middle of the Sixth month. Its declina- 
tion being then upwards of 20° North, it will pass, 
in the latitude of Philadelphia, within less than 
20° of the zenith ; and will thus, nodoubt, be visi- 


ble, in a clear atmosphere, during the day time. 


To assist the eye in finding it, we may observe that 
the planet will be on the meridian a little before 
3 o’clock, P. M.; and being, in our latitude, within 
20 degrees of the zenith, will be readily discovered 
by a good eye. It will probably be visible during 
part of the day, for some time before and after the 
period above designated. 

After the middle of the Sixth month its bril- 
liancy will gradually fade, until lost in the beams 
of the sun. Passing its inferior conjunction on 
the 21st of the Seventh month, it will in a short 
time reappear, as the morning star, before the 
rising of the sun. Increasing in brilliancy as it 
recedes from the conjunction, its maximum of re- 
flection will again take place about the 26th of 
Eighth month ; when its reappearance in the day 
may be expected. Yet its northern declination be- 
ing then a few degrees less, its apparent brightness 
must be somewhat diminished. 

As the time of synodic revolution of this planet, 
or of its passage from one inferiorconjunction to ano- 
ther, is about 584 days, it must, during that time, 
pass twice through the points of greatest brilliancy; 
viz: about 36 days before and after the inferior con- 
junction. But to render it clearly visible during 
the day, we must have the additional circumstance 
of a considerable northern declination. Now the 
planet Venus performs 13 revolutions round the 
sun in eight years, very nearly. Hence, nearly 
the same relative positions of the earth and planet 
will be attained once in eight years. We accord- 
ingly find this day star making its appearance about 
36 days before and after its inferior conjunction, 
once in each octennial period. 





* The planet attains this elongation before and after 
passing through its greatest elongation; but the maxi- 
mum of brilliancy is attained only at the latter. 
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Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house, Piney 
Woods, Perquimans county, N. C., on the 12th inst., 
Oswin Wuire to Exiza Jane, daughter of John 
White ; all of that vicinity. 





Diep, On the 25thult., Zipan, daughter of Isaiah 
Pemberton, in the 19th year of her age ; a member 
of Back Creek Monthly Meeting, Grant county, In- 
diana. 





, At his residence, near Paoli, Orange co., 
Indiana, on the 10th instant, Aaron Morris, a 
member of Lick Creek Monthly Meeting, in the 
4st year of his age. 

——, On the 8th instant, at his residence in Gun- 

wder, Baltimore county, Md., of disease of the 
eart, Taomas Scott, an Elder of Baltimore Month- 
ly Meeting, in the 82d year of his age. In the 
course of his sickness he remarked, “ All is peace 
within. I have given up the world, waiting the 
Master’stime.” So we trust, through the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus, his end was peace. 





INDIAN CIVILIZATION, 


The Yearly Meeting having encouraged the Com- 
mittee for the gradual civilization, &c., of the 
Indians, to carry into effect the plan for opening a 
Boarding School at Tunessassah, for a small num- 
ber of Indian children of both sexes, in which their 
religious and mora] training may be efficiently pro- 
moted ; combining with literary instruction such 
branches of gardening, agriculture, the mechanic 
arts, sewing, knitting, housewifery, &c., as are 
adapted to their wants and capacities; and the 
Friends now in charge of the Farm at Tunessassah 
having resigned their situations, the Committee are 
desirous to engage a suitably qualified Friend and 
his wife, with the necessary assistants, to take 
charge of the said School and Farm. Any Friends 
who may feel their minds religiously drawn to en- 
gage in this benevolent work, are desired to make 
early application to Ebenezer Worth, Marshalton, 
Chester Co., Pa. ; Joel Evans, Springfield, Del. Co., 
Pa.; Thomas Wistar, Foxchase P. 0., Phil. Co., 
Pa.; or Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch street, 
Philadelphia. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

The Steward and Matron of this Institution hav- 
ing resigned, the Managers are desirous of procuring 
suitable Friends to fill those stations. 

Application may be made to either of the under- 
signed. 

Tuomas Evans, 
Samvec Bett e, Jr., 
JeremiaH Hacker, 
Cuar_es ELtts, 
WituraM Bett te, 
Joun M. WuitaLt. 
Philadelphia, Second Month 16th, 1852. 





We sometimes hear persons, in moderate cir- 
cumstances, express a belief that if they were 
wealthy, they could do abundance of good 
with their superfluous stores. But those who de- 
vote but little of what they possess to promote 
the comfort of others, have no reason to imagine 
that their philanthropy would be quickened by 
an increase of wealth. It is the feeling heart, not 
the swollen purse, that makes the philanthropist. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
WHAT BECOMES OF THE RIND? 


In the following lively article, from that re- 
markably lively periodical, Chambers’ Edin- 
burgh Journal, we are so forcibly reminded of 
the importance of what are usually regarded as 
trifles, that the Editor will probshty allow it a 
place in his paper. ‘Apparently inconsidera- 
ble matters”’ do indeed “ swell up the commerce 
of a great country.” Taken one by one, they 
are as nothing, while in the aggregate, they in- 
fluence the interests and conveniences of the 
world. It requires no great depth of philosophy 
to draw a useful moral from these facts. A. 


Of all the occupations that exercise the ordi- 
nary energies of human beings, the most ab- 
stracting is that of sucking an orange. It seems 
to employ the whole faculties for the time being. 
There is an earnestness of purpose in the indi- 
vidual so employed—an impassioned determina- 
tion to accomplish what he has undertaken 
that creates a kindred excitement in the by- 
standers. Hisair is thoughtful; his eye severe, 
not to say relentless; and although his mouth is 
full of inarticulate sounds, conversation is out of 
the question. But the mind is busy although 
the tongue is silent; and when the deed is ac- 
complished; the collapsed spheroid seems to 
swell anew with the ideas to which the exercise 
had given birth. One of these ideas we shall 
eatch and fix, for occurring as it did to ourselves, 
it is our own property: it was contained in the 
question that rose suddenly in our mind as we 
looked at the ruin we had made—What becomes 
of the rind? 

And this is no light question; no unimport- 
ant or merely curious pastime for a vacant mo- 
ment. In our case it became more and more 
serious; it clung and grappled, tillit hung upon 
our meditations like the albatros round the neck 
of the Ancient Mariner. Only consider what a 
subject it embraces. The orange, it is true, and 
its congener the lemon, are Celestial fruits, 
owing their origin to the central flowery land ; 
but thanks to the Portuguese, they are now do- 
mesticated in Europe, and placed within the 
reach of such northern countries as ours, where 
the cold prohibits their growth. Some of us no 
doubt force them in an artificial climate, at the 
expense of perhaps half a guinea a piece ; but 
the bulk of the nation are content to receive 
them from other regions at little more than the 
cost of apples. Now the quantity we thus im- 
port every year from the Azores, Spain, Portu- 

1, Italy, Malta, and other places, is about 
300,000 chests, and each of these chests con- 
tains about 650 oranges, all wrapped separately 
in paper, But besides these we are in the habit 
of purchasing a large quantity, entered at the 
custom-house by number, and several thousand 
pounds’ worth, entered at value; so that the 
whole number of oranges and lemons we consume 
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in this country may be reckoned modestly at 
some 220,000,000! Surely, then, it is not sur- 
prising that while engaged in the meditative em- 
ployment alluded to we should demand with a 
feeling of strong interest--What becomes of the 
rind ? 

Everybody knows that Scotch marmalade uses 
up the rinds of a great many Seville oranges, as 
well as an unknown quantity of turnip skinsand 
stalks of the bore-cole, the latter known to the 
Caledonian manipulators of the preserve as 
“kail-custocks.” Everybody understands also, 


that not a few of the rinds of edible oranges take 
up a position on the pavement, where their mis- 


sion is to bring about the downfall of sundry 


passers-by, thus accomplishing the fracture of a 
not inconsiderable number—taking one month 


with another throughout the season—of arms, 
legs, and oeciputs. It is likewise sufficiently 
public that a variety of drinks are assisted by 


the hot, pungent rinds of oranges and lemons as 
well as by the juice; but notwithstanding all 
these deductions, together with that of the great 
quantity thrown away as refuse, we shall find a 


number of rinds unaccounted for large enough 
to puzzle by its magnitude the Statistical So- 
ciety. This mystery, however, we have suc- 
ceeded in penetrating, and although hardly 
hoping to carry the faith of the reader along 


with us, we proceed to unfold it ; it is contained 


in the single monosyllable, peel. 


Orange-peel, lemon-peel, citron-peel—these 


are the explanation ; the last mentioned fruit— 
imported from Sicily, Madeira, and the Canary 


Islands—being hardly distinguishable from a 


lemon except by its somewhat less acid pulp and 
more pungent rind. Even a very careless ob- 
server can hardly fail to be struck at this season 
by the heaps of those candied rinds displayed in 
the grocer’s windows; but the wildest imagi- 
nation could not guess at anything so extrava- 
gant as the quantity of the fruit thus used; and 


even when we learn that upwards of 600 tons of 


7 are manufactured in the year, it is a hope- 
ess task to attempt to separate that prodigious 
bulk into its constituent parts. Six hundred 
tons of candied peel! of a condiment employed 
chiefly, if not wholly, in small quantities in the 
composition of puddings and cakes. Six hundred 
tons—12,000 hundred weights—1,344,000 
pounds—21,504,000 ounces! But having once 
got possession of the fact, see how suggestive it 
1s. Letus lump the puddings and cakes in one; 


let us call them all puddings—plum-puddings of 


four pounds’ weight. We find, on consulting 
the best authorities—for we would not presume 
to dogmatise on such a subject—that the quan- 
tity of peel used in the composition of such a 
work, is two ounces; and thus we are ledto the 
eonclusion that we Britishers devour, in the 
course of a year, 10,752,000 full sized, respecta- 
ble plum-puddings, irrespective of all such arti- 








cles as are not adorned and enriched with can- 
died peel. 


Citrons intended for peel are imported in 


brine, but oranges and lemons in boxes. All 
are ripe in December, January, and February ; 


but as it would be inconvenient to preserve so 


vast a quantity at the same time, the juice is 


squeezed out, and the collapsed fruit packed in 
pipes, with salt and water, till wanted. When 
the time for preserving comes, it is taken from 
the pipes, and boiled till soft enough to admit of 
the pulp being scooped out ; then the rind is laid 
in tubs or cisterns, and melted sugar poured 
over it. Here it lies for three or four weeks ; 
and then the sugar is drained away, and therind 
placed on trays ina room constructed for the 
purpose. It now assumes the name of “ dried 
peel,” and is stored away in the original orange 
and lemon boxes, till wanted for candying. 

The other constituents of a plum-pudding add 
but little testimony on the subject of number. 
We cannot even guess the proportion of the 
170,000 Ibs. of nutmegs we receive from the 
Moluccas, and our own possessions in the Malay 
Straits, which oe be thus employed; nor how 
much cinnamon Ceylon sends us for the pur- 
pose, in her annual remittance of about 16,000 
lbs. ;* nor what quantity of almonds is abstract- 
ed, with a similar view, from the 9,000 cwts. 
we retain for our own consumption from the im- 
portations from Spain and Northern Africa. 
Currants are more to our purpose—for that 
small Corinth grape, the produce of the islands 
of Zante, Kephalonia, and Ithaca, and of the 
Morea, which comes to us so thickly coated with 
dust that we might seem to import vineyard and 
all—belongs, like the candied peel, almost ex- 
clusively to cakes and puddings. Of this fruit 
we devour in the year bie 180,000 ewts. Rai- 
sins, being in more general use—at the dessert, 
for instance, and in making sweet wine—are in 
still greater demand: we cannot do with less 
than 240,000 cwts. of them. They are named 
from the place where they grow—such as 
Smyrna or Valencia; or from the grape—such 
as muscated, bloom, or sultana; but the quality 
depends, we believe, chiefly on the mode of cure. 
The best are all called raisins of the sun, and are 
preserved by cutting half through the stalks of 
the branches when nearly ripe, and leaving them 
to dry and candy in the genial rays. The next 
quality is gathered when completely ripe, dip- 
ped in a lye of the ashes of the burned tendrils, 
and spread out to bake in the sun. The inferior 
is dried in an oven. The black Smyrna grape is 
the cheapest ; and the muscatels of Malaga are 
the dearest. 

With flour, sugar, brandy, &c., we do not 
propose to interfere; for although the quanti- 





*This is from M'Culloch; but the home-consumption 
duty was lowered in 1842 from 6d. to 3d. per Ib., and the 
consumption is now in all probability much greater. 
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ties of these articles thus consumed are immense, 
they bear but a small proportion to the whole 
importations. Eggs, however, are in a different 
category. Eggs are essential to the whole pud- 
ding race ; and without having our minds opened, 
as they now are, to the full greatness of the 
plum-pudding, it would be difficult for us to dis- 
cover the rationale of the vast trade we carry on 
in eggs. In our youthful days, when as yet 
plum-puddingism was with us in its early, empi- 
rical state, we used to consider “ egg-merchant” 
a term of ridicule, resembling the term “ timber- 
merchant” as applied to a vender of matches. 
But we now look with respect upon an egg-mer- 
chant, as an individual who manages an import- 
ant part of the trade of this country with France 
and Belgium ; not to mention its internal traffic 
in the same commodity. It strikes us, however, 
that on this subject the Frenchman and Belgian 
are wiser in their generation than ourselves. We 
could produce our own. eggs easily enough if we 
would take the trouble ; but rather than do this 
we hire them to do it for us, at an expense of 
several scores of thousands sterling in the year. 
They of course are very much obliged tous, though 
a little amused no doubt at the eccentricity of 
John Bull; and with the utmost alacrity supply 
us annually with about 90,000,000 eggs. John 
eats his foreign pudding, however,—he is partial 
to foreign things—with great gravity, and only 
unbends into a smile when he sees his few 
chickens hopping about the farm-yard, the amuse- 
ment of his children, or the little perquisite, 
perhaps, of his wife. He occasionally eats a 
newly-laid egg, the date of its birth being care- 
fully registered upon the shell; thinks it a very 
clever thing in him to provide his own luxuries ; 
and is decidedly of opinion that an English egg 
is worth two of the mounseers’. His neglect of 
this branch of rural economy, however, does not 
prevent his wondering sometimes how these fel- 
lows contrive to make the two ends of the year 
meet, when he himself finds it so difficult a mat- 
ter to get plums to his pudding. 

What becomes of the rind? We have shown 
what becomes of the rind. We have shown what 
apparently inconsiderable matters swell up the 
commerce of a great country. A plum-pudding 
is no joke. It assembles within itself the con- 
tributions of the whole world, and gives a fillip 
to industry among the most distant tribes and 
nations. 





REASON AND RELIGION. 


This has been my object, and this alone can 
be my defence, the unquenched desire, (not 
without the consciousness of having earnestly 
endeavoured) to kindle young minds, and to 
guard them against the temptations of scorners, 
by showing that the scheme of Christianity, 
though not discoverable by human reason, is yet 
in accordance with it; that link follows link by 
hecessary consequences ; that Religion passes out 


of the ken of Reason only where the eye of Rea- 
son has reached its own horizon ; and that Faith 
is then but its continuation; even as the day 
softens away into the sweet twilight. and twi- 
light, hushed and breathless, steals into the 
darkness.— Coleridge. 





THE UNDER-SEA TELEGRAPH. 
(Concluded from page 366.) 

It is intended to replace the wires now carried 
across the Sangatte beach by an additional length 
of cable which will be spliced on to the main por- 
tion, and thus make it of equal strength and 
durability throughout. The possibility ofelectro- 
telegraphic communication was, however, once 
more demonstrated, and shortly afterwards the 
company announced themselves ready to trans- 
mit messages in either direction across the Chan- 
nel By that time, Nov. 13, the communication 
between the Foreland and the offices at Dover 
was completed, and instruments by Cooke and 
Wheatstone, and Brett and Henley, were ready 
for work. ‘After some little delay,’ to quote 
again from the Times, ‘consequent on the rapid- 
ity with which the arrangements were made, the 
wires were finally connected, and it became a mo- 
ment of intense anxiety when signals were about 
to be passed. The instrument was set in motion, 
signals were interchanged with Calais, and the 
complete success of the undertaking was manifest. 
Very few communications had passed, when a 
mounted messenger arrived with a despatch from 
the telegraph office of the South-Eastern Rail- 
way Company. It proved to be a message con- 
taining the prices of the funds on the London 
Exchange, which were to be immediately sent 
on by the submarine telegraph to Paris. From 
this time despatches were continually passing be- 
tween the Dover telegraph offices and London 
and Paris. A message from London was sent to 
Paris, and an answer received and forwarded to 
London, within one hour, in which time is in- 
cluded the journey of a mile from the station to 
the office and back again, and to this must be 
added the Joss of time consequent on the mes- 
sage having to be sent from the Paris office to 
the Paris Bourse, and for the return of the re- 
ply. Pl nha 

‘It was a happy coincidence that the day 
chosen for the opening of the telegraph was that 
on which the Duke of Wellington attended in 
person to close the Harbour Sessions ; and it was 
resolved by the promoters that His Grace on 
leaving Dover by the two o’clock train for Lon- 
don should be saluted by a gun fired by the trans- 
mission of a current from Calais. It was ar- 
ranged with Calais that as the clock struck two, 
a signal was immediately to be passed, and, pune- 
tual to the moment, a loud report reverberated 
on the water, and shook the ground with some 
foree. It was then ascertained that a thirty-two 

ounder, loaded with ten pounds of powder, had 

n fired by the current. The report had scaree- 
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ly ceased ere it was taken up from the heights, 
the military, as usual, saluting the departure of 
the Duke with a round of artillery. Guns were 
then fired successively on both coasts, Calais 
firing the gun at Dover, and Dover returning 
the compliment to Calais.’ 

Thursday the 13th November may thus be 
considered as a memorable day. Henceforward 
winds may blow, and billows roll, and delay the 
mails as long as they will; but while the surface 
of the sea is agitated, the swift intelligence will 
be flying along the metallic wires lying undisturb- 
ed at the bottom. The social and political ad- 
vantages to grow out of instantaneous communi- 
cation with all parts of the continent are as yet 
only foreseen, and to be judged of by the result. 
Hitherto the prices of public funds have been 
the principal subjects of transmission. The 
Times, referring to the Thursday in question, 
stated—‘The one o’clock opening prices at the 
Paris Bourse to-day were received through the 
submarine telegraph, and posted in the Stock 
Exchange, by Mr. T. Uzielli, at twenty minutes 
to three. The two o'clock prices were also re- 
ceived before the close of business, and during 
the afternoon a transaction of some amount was 
effected in Russian stock in consequence of an 
order transmitted in the same manner.’ Again, 
on Friday 14th, there appeared in the same paper 
a brief sentence, headed : ‘By SuBMARINE ELEc- 
tric TeLtecraPpH—Paris, Thursday, 7 o'clock 
p.M.—The Assembly has rejected the Electoral 
law by a majority of 355 against 348 :’ a striking 
illustration of what may be done in the trans- 
mission of news. Since then messages have been 
repeatedly sent from Liverpool as well as London 
to France, Italy, and Germany, ‘and in one in- 
stance acommunication was forwarded to Cracow, 
to be despatched thence by mail to Odessa.’ Or- 
dinary modes of communication will now be great- 
ly in arrear, seeing that we can get the pith of 
all that is desirable to be known from any quar- 
ter at a few minutes’ notice and at any hour— 
from Marseilles, Venice, St. Petersburg, Pesth, 
Prague, or Vienna. Governments will now be 
able to talk to one another without long official 
delays, and save something in ambassadors. It 
will be necessary, however, to have some univer- 
sal language which all may understand without 
the necessity of translation, and to extend over 
the whole of Europe the telegraphic union which 
has been formed for part of Germany. 

Mr. Wheatstone first conceived the possibility 
of an under-sea telegraph in 1837, and had half 
a mile of wire covered with an insulating enve- 
lope prepared for the experiment ; but not being 
used, this wire was afterwards employed for some 
of the earliest telegraphic trials on the Birming- 
ham Railway. In 1840, Mr. Wheatstone de- 
monstrated the possibility by plans and drawings 
to the governments of France, England, and Bel- 
gium, and measures were taken for a practical 
application of the principle, but without pushing 


them to a conclusion, as the authorities were too 
much engaged with other matters. Not so the 
present endeavour: its success is no longer a 
question ; and in time, as the rhymer says, the 
electric impulse will be speeding 


* Over—under—lands or seas, 
To the far antipodes. 
Now o’er cities thronged with men, 
Forest now or lonely glen; 
Now where busy Commerce broods, 
Now in wildest solitudes ; 
Now where Christian temples stand, 
Now afar in pagan land. 
Here again as soon as gone, 
Making all the earth as one. 
Moscow speaks at twelve o’clock, 
London reads ere noon the shock ; 
Seems it not a feat sublime, 
Intellect hath conquered Time !’ 


Chambers’ Journal. 





EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF MIRAGE. 


A telegraphic despatch appeared in The Tri- 
bune of Wednesday last, stating that at three 
o’clock of the afternoon previous, a large steam- 
ship, with side wheels and three masts, appa- 
rently one of the Collins line, was plainly in 
sight of Newport Beach, standing westward, and 
that, beyond doubt, it was the Arctic, then due 
at New York, It seems, however, that at that 
time the Arctic, (the steamer seen, as there was 
no other in the vicinity,) was above 60 miles 
from the beach. In explanation of this, Capt. 
Luce, Commander of the Arctic, has furnished 
us with the annexed statement : 

“Sreamsnip Arctic, Jan. 20, 1852.—Tues- 
day, 3 P. M., Beaver Tail Light off Newport 
Harbor bore true N. N. W. } W., distant 62 
miles. At this time, a vapor like that arising 
from hot water was floating over the sea, from 
one to four feet above its surface. Several of 
my passengers, observing and wondering at this 
appearance, asked me the cause. ‘That night, 
the lights all showed as two, one above the other; 
the lower, or what seemed the reflected light ap- 
pearing several minutes before the upper or real 
light.” 

“The phenomena seen on the beach and on 
board the Arctic form a most remarkable case of 
mirage. We do not recollect another instance 
in which this peculiar sort of atmospheric reflec- 
tion was so strikingly manifested.—N. Y. Tri- 
bune. 





CITY GAS WORKS. 
The operations of the City Gas Works dur- 


ing the past year were heavier than any previous 
period. The consumption of gas for 1850 was 
182,016,000 cubic feet, in which was included 
the consumers in Southwark, Moyamensing and 
Spring Garden. This latter District took the 


gas for its residents from the Spring Garden Gas 
Works after the 1st of June, 1851; but not- 
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withstanding all this, the consumption from the} on the opposite shores. 


City Works in 1851 over 1850, was 18,250,000 
cubic feet, making the consumption of the year, 
200,206,000. The first gas manufactured by 
the city was in 1836 and up to Ist inst., there 
were manufactured at the works, on Market 
street, 1,198,125,000 cubic feet. The number 
of consumers added last year was 1,202, making 
the total to this time 10,418. There were 
41,187 feet of main pipe laid in the city in 1851; 
total, 541,454 feet, or upwards of 1024 miles. 
The number of burners in 1851 was increased 
21,628. The total number of burners in the 
city proper is 136,632. 

The price of gas was $2 25 per thousand feet 

up to January 1, 1852, when it was reduced to 

200. This is a lower rate than gas is furnish- 
ed to consumers in any other city of the United 
States. Private consumers will thus be benefited 
by this new, and to them admirable arrangement. 
The Northern Liberty Gas Company charges the 
consumers of the Northern Liberties, Kensing- 
ton and Richmond, $3 per thousand cubic feet ; 
the Spring Garden Gas Works furnish that Dis- 
trict for $2 80, and the Southwark and Moya- 
mensing Company charges $3 00 to their con- 
sumers. 

The new Works to be created in Passyunk, are 
progressing. The wharf, 400 feet in length, has 
been completed, and workmen are actively en- 
gaged in making the excavation of 50 feet for 
the new gasometer, which is to hold 2,000,000 
cubic feet. Early in the spring, the new im- 
provement will be pushed forward with great 
vigor. 





ANIMALCUL IN THE ATR. 


The celebrated Prussian naturalist, M. Ehren- 
berg, says Humboldt, has discovered, by mi- 
croscopic observations that the dust, or yellow 
sand which falls like rain on the Atlantic, near 
the Cape de Verde Islands, and is sometimes 
transported to Italy, and even the middle of Eu- 
rope, consists of a multitude of silicious, shell- 
ed, microscopic animals. ‘‘ Perhaps,” says Hum- 
boldt, ‘‘many of them float for years in the 
upper stratum of the atmosphere, until they are 
brought down by vertical currents of the trade- 
winds, still susceptible of revivification, and 
multiplying their species by spontaneous divi- 


sion, in conformity with the particular laws of 


their organization. 

But besides creatures fully formed, continues 
Humboldt, the atmosphere contains innumerable 
germs of future life, such as the eggs of insects 
and the seeds of plants: the latter provided with 
light, hairy, and leathery appendages, by means 
of which they are wafted through the air during 
long autumnal wanderings. Even the fertiliz- 
ing dust or pollen sexes are separated, and car- 
ried over land and sea by winds and by the agen- 
cy of winged insects to the solitary female plants 








Thus, wherever the 


glance of the inquirer into nature penetrates, he 


sees the continual dissemination of life, either 


fully formed or in the germ. 


We do not know where life is most abundant 


—whether on the continent or in the unfathomed 
depths of ocean. 


Ehrenberg, we have seen the sphere of organic 


Through an excellent work of 


life extend, and its horizon widen before our 


eyes, both in the tropical parts of the ocean, and 
in the fixed or floating masses of ice in the an- 
tarctic seas. Silicious shelled polygastrico, and 
even coscimodice, with their green ovaries, have 
been found alive enveloped in masses of ice, onl 


twelve degrees from the Pole; the small black 
glacier flea and pondupellz inhabit the narrow 
tubular holes examined by Agassiz, in the Swiss 
glaciers, Ehrenberg has shown that on several 
microscopic infusoria others live as parasites ; 
and that in the gallionella, such is the prodigious 
power of development, or capacity of division, 
“that in the space of four days, an animalcule 
invisible to the naked eye can form two cubic 
feet of the Billin polished slate!” In the sea, 
gelatinous worms, living or dead, shine like stars 
and by their phosphoric light, change the sur- 
face of the ocean into a sea of fire. 

Ineffaceable is the impression made on my 
mind by the calm nights of the torrid zone on 
the waters of the Pacific. I still see the dark 
azure of the firmament, the constellation of ships 
near the zenith, and that of the Cross declining 
towards the horizon, shedding through the per- 
fumed air their soft and planetary lustre; while 
bright furrows of flashing light marked the Dol- 
phin’s track through the midst of the foaming 
waves. Not only the ocean, but also the wa- 
ters of our marshes hide from us an innumerable 
multitude of strange forms, The naked eye can 
with difficulty distinguish the cylindias, the 
euglenas, and the hosts of naiads, divisible by 
branches like the lemna or duckweed, of which 
they seek the shade. Other creatures inhabit 
receptacles where the light cannot penetrate, and 
an atmosphere variously composed, but different 
from that which we breathe. Such are the re- 
ported ascaris which live beneath the skin of the 
worm, the leuceptera, of a bright silvery color, 
in the interior of the shore daiab, and a pentas- 
toma, which inhabit the large pulmonary cells 
of the rattlesnake of the tropics. There are ani- 
macule in the blood of frogs and of salmon; 
and even, according to Noreman, in the fluid of 
the eyes of fishes, and in the gills of the bleak.” 


A LITTLE TOoO LATE. 





There is a class of persons who appear to be 
born or brought up under the sad fatality of 
always being a little too late. This seems to be 
the rule of their life, for it takes place with sur- 
prising regularity. It would almost appear that 
the clock by which they regulated their actions 
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could not be made to keep pace with the com- 
mon time-piece, and they were fated to abide by 
its tardy movement. They are not found to be 
occasionally late, but are invariably so many 
minutes behind the proper hour. After careful 
examination, we have discovered that the space 
of ten minutes is the common degree of differ- 
ence between this order of men and the rest of 
mankind. Among them are some of the most 
diligent, laborious, and calculating of all species, 
yet they are ten minutes too late for every oc- 
cupation. 

A gentleman of our acquaintance, who is sub- 
ject to this mental affection, if so it may be 
termed, is one of the most shrewd and active 
aoe of the neighborhood; but nobody who 

nows him expects him to be in time for any 
engagement at home or abroad. Ten minutes 
are always allowed for his appearance. His 
friends have often rallied him on the subject, 
and he takes their banters with the utmost good- 
humor, knowing himself to be in fault, although 
this consciousness does nothing towards curing 
him of the malady. He has sometimes suffered 
great inconvenience in his transactions with 
strangers, and even sustained pecuniary loss 
through his tardiness; but he seems to have no 
moral power to step over the little charm by 
which he is separated from the marching-hour of 
the world. He was advised by an acquaintance 
to rise a little earlier than usual one fine summer 
morning, that he might overtake Father Time, 
and keep beside him all the day. With consid- 
erable effort he did rise at half-past seven instead 
of twenty minutes to eight, but he was not at 
his business till ten minutes past nine. His 
friend did not understand the nature of the dis- 
ease, but thought it originated from sloth ; no 
such thing—he is a most industrious man. We 
found, however, upon very careful investigation, 
that there isa tincture of carelessness about his 
habits; yet only a tincture. In all he does one 
small flaw may be detected by a minute observer. 
He forgets to say something, though it is a mere 
trifle; he omits one of his engagements, but one 
of no importance ; he narrates an incident very 
nicely, but leaves out one of the circumstances. 
He dresses in a neat style, but probably goes out 
without a handkerchief (it is in the pocket of 
his other coat,) or there is a hole in one of his 
gloves which he has neglected to have repaired ; 
and he sometimes comes home having done all 
his business, but without his umbrella or walk- 
ing-stick. 

We hoped that the punctuality of railways 
might possibly cure our neighbor, as he frequent- 
iy had occasion to travel on a particular road. 
He used seldom to take a place in the stage-coach 
lest he might be too late, but trusted to there 
being a vacant seat inside or outside, with which 
he was content. But when the business was 
important, and he had previously secured a place 
in the vehicle, the guard knew his habits, and 
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for the expected douceur compromised the hour 
| of starting by finding some cause for five min- 
| utes’ delay; and if this did not suffice, the coach- 
man drove warily through the streets till the 
passenger overtook them in a ‘Hansom’s patent’ 
at full gallop. But the ‘ Fair-trader’ was knock- 
| ed up bythe railway. Many were the warnings 
he now received that the steam-trains, like time 
and tide, wait for no man, and he buckled up 
his courage for the next occasion. Being advised 
that he should be at London Bridge ten minutes 
before the time of starting, he made a desperate 
effort to be punctual. He rose before half-past 
seven, but was not ready for breakfast till five 
minutes past eight. He lost the other five min- 
utes in opening his portmanteau to put in a small 
article which he had forgotten. Still, he was 
ready to enter the cab at ten minutes to nine, 
and it was not a full mile to the station. He 
congratulated himself upon the ease with which 
the distance would be cleared, and already began 
to bless the railway for curing him of his invet- 
erate lateness. Mr. Cab drove lustily, and reach- 
ed the north end of London Bridge at precisely 
five minutes to nine. Two or three minutes 
were amply sufficient to land him in the booking 
office. He had never been so early in his life, 
for he would have two minutes to spare. But, 
alas! some coal-wagons blocked up the way, and 
caused a stoppage on the bridge; and when the 
cabman had extricated his vehicle and dashed 
furiously into the station, our friend heard the 
guard’s whistle while paying for his ticket. He 
was told to ran; andas he gained the platform, 
he saw the train move off majestically before 
him, like a ship in full sail. Stop, stop! The 
coach had often stopped for him; but steam en- 
gines have no ears; and the engineer is deaf to 
every sound but that of the whistle. So he had 
to wait two hours for another train. When he 
reached his destination, his friends who were to 
wait at the station with a carriage had gone 
home, not expecting him to come that day; so 
he hired a coach and drove to their residence, 
entering the parlor just as the servant was clear- 
ing away the dinner things. Though much 
mortified, he laid the whole blame of his disaster 
upon the thoughtless wagoners who obstructed 
the bridge ; and next time, instead of being ten 
minutes earlier in starting, he went round by a 
different way. We have consulted several phy- 
sicians, physiologists, and natural philosophers 
on this subject, asking them to explain the phe- 
nomena of this habitual lateness; but we cannot 
learn the cause of the complaint, nor obtain a 
remedy for our very worthy friend; so that we 
fear he must continue to the end of his life ‘a 
little too late.’— Chambers’ Journal. 


When we are alone we have our thoughts to 
| watch ; in our families our tempers, and in so- 
| clety our tongues. 
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VALUE OF SPARE MOMENTS. chestnuts from the old woman’s stand.” “It 
A lean, awkward boy came one morning al was in my spare moments that I gathered with 
’ } . . ” 
the door of the principal of a celebrated school, wicked associates. fal i 
and asked to see him. The servant eyed his | O, be very, tg > ener ow you spend your 
mean clothes, and thinking he looked morc like | Par moments: Temptation always hunts you 





! 


a beggar than anything else, told him to go ; out in smal] seasons like these, when you are 
around to the kitchen. The boy did as he was | 2% busy ; Satan gets into your hearts, if he pos- 
bidden, and soon appeared at the back door. sibly can, in just such gaps. There he hides 
“] should like to see Mr 1” anid he himself, planning all sorts of mischief. Take 
© ’ 7 . ina . bia ’ rs 
“You want a breakfast, more like,” said the, “?° of your spare moments.—. CU. Knight. 
irl, “ i that without ; 
met ty aad I can give you the It is not uncommon for persons who have been 
6 Thank you ” said the boy; “I should have | successful in business,to attribute their prosperity 
, : . 
no objections to a bit of bread; but I should | % theirown good management, industry and fore- 
ite 05 sed Mr ‘Ota dan’ sos, mea!” sight. It is undoubtedly true that the indolent, 
«“ Some old clothes may be. you want,” re- the careless and the improvident are seldom pros- 
’ 9 . . 
marked the servant, again eyeing the boy’s | Prous. Yet there are so many circumstances in 
tched trowsers. “I guess he has none to the course of events, which human sagacity can 
aoe he gives away a sight;” and without neither foresee nor control, that it is more rea- 
, : . 
minding the boy’s request, she went away about sonable, as well as more pious, to ascribe our 
her work. worldly success to Divine Beneficence, rather 


«¢ Can I see Mr. ?* again asked the boy, than to good fortune or good management. 
after finishing his bread and butter. 

















“Well, he’s in the library; if he must be 
disturbed, he must ; but he does like to be alone, 
sometimes,’ said the girl in a peevish tone. 
She seemed to think it very foolish to admit such 
an ill-looking fellow into her master’s presence ; 
however, she wiped her hands and bade him 
follow. Opening the library door, she said :— 

“ Here’s somebody, sir, who is dreadful anxi- 
ous to see you, and so I let him in.” 

I don’t know how the boy introduced himself, 
or how he opened his business; but I know that 
after talking awhile, the principal put aside the 
volume which he was studying, and took up 
some Greek books and began to examine the 
new comer. The examination lasted some time. 
Every question which the principal asked, the 
boy answered as readily as he could. 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed the principal, 
“ you certainly do well!” lookingat the boy from 
head to foot over his spectacles. “Why, my 
boy, where did you pick up so much ?” 

“ In my spare moments,” answered the boy. 

Here he was, poor, hard-working, with but 
few opportunities for schooling, yet almost fitted 
for college, by simply improving his spare mo- 
ments. Truly, are not spare moments the “ gold 
dust of time?’ How precious they should be! 
What account can you give of your spare mo- 
ments? What can you show for them? Look 
and see. This boy can tell you how very much 
can be laid up by improving them; and there 
are many, many other boys, [ am afraid, in the 
jail, in the house of correction, in the forecastle 
of a whaleship, in the gambling house, or in the 
tippling shop, who, if you should ask them when 
they began their sinful courses, might answer, 
“In my spare moments.” “In my spare mo- 
ments I gambled for marbles.” ‘In my spare 
moments I began to smoke and drink.” ‘It 
was in my spare moments that I began to steal 







THE IVY IN THE DUNGEON, 
BY CHARLES MACKAY, 
The ivy in a dungeon grew, 
Unfed by rain, uncheered by dew; 
Its pallid leaflets only drank 
Cave moistures foul, and odours dank. 


But through the dungeon-grating high 
There fell a sunbeam from the sky : 
It slept upon the grateful floor 

In silent g!adness evermore. 


The ivy felt a tremor shoot 
Through all its fibres to the root ; 
It felt the light, it saw the ray, 

It strove to blossom into day. 


It grew, it crept, it pushed, it clomb— 
Long had the darkness been its home; 
But well it knew, though veiled in night, 
The goodness and the joy of light. 


Its clinging roots grew deep and strong ; 
Its stems expanded firm and long ; 

And in the currents of the air 

Its tender branches flourished fair. 


It reached the beam—it thrilled—it curled — 
It blessed the warmth that cheers the world; 
It rose towards the dungeon bars— 

It looked upon the sun and stars. 


Tt felt the life of bursting Spring, 

It heard the happy sky-lark sing, 

It caught the breath of morns and eves, 
And woo'd the swallow to its leaves. 


By rains and dews and sunshine fed, 
Over the outer wall it spread ; 

And in the day-beam waving free, 
It grew into a steadfast tree, 


Upon that solitary place, 

Its verdure threw adorning grace, 
The mating birds became its guests, 
And sang its praises from their nests. 


Wouldst know the moral of the rhyme ? 
Behold the heavenly light! and climb ; 
To every dungeon comes a ray 

Of God's interminable day. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropean.—The steamship Cambria arrived at 
Halifax on the 21st inst., bringing Liverpool dates 
to the 7th inst. 


Encianp.—The British Parliament was formally 
opened by the Queen in person on the 3d inst. In 
the House of Commons, an explanation being asked 
for in regard to the causes of Lord Palmerston’s re- 
signation, Lord John Russell replied that Lord Pal- 
merston was refractory—treated the Queen’s inter- 
rogatories with disrespect, and acted independently 
of his colleagues, unreservedly approving of the 
recent ~~ coup d'état of Louis Napoleon. 

Father Mathew had been seriously indisposed, 
but was convalescent at the last accounts. 

The movement in favor of the liberation of the 
Irish exiles had been going forward in the cities of 
the South and West. 


France.—The electoral law has been published 
declaring ee suffrage. All Frenchmen of 
twenty-one years of age sing civil and politi- 
cal rights, are electors. The ae of deputies is 
to be 261. Algeria and the colonies are not to be 
entitled to send deputies. Each department is to 
send one deputy for 35,000 electors. The executors 
of Louis Philippe had issued an opinion, signed by 
the most eminent members of the Bar, declaring 
the Orleanist decrees illegal. Great dissatisfaction 
prevails in relation to these decrees, A formal 
protest against them had been adopted at a meeting 
of a number of the greatest lawyers in France; and 
several members of the Cabinet have refused to 
continue in office unless an extensive modification 
of those decrees be conceded. 

Arrests continue to be made, and it is stated that 


30,000 persons are in prison in France, for political 


offences. Letters from Marseilles state that the 
number of the arrested is so great that the cultiva- 
tion of the fields is neglected, and in many places 
the olives rot on the trees for want of laborers to 
gather them. 


Sparn.—The Queen, while on her way to church, 
was fired at by an assassin, the bal! slightly wound- 
ing the Queen in the shoulder, The assassin was 
immediately arrested and conveyed to prison. 


Grermany.—Notwithstanding the opposition of 
Austria, the Hanoverian Chambers, by a large ma- 
jority have ratified the commercial treaty of the 
7th of 9th month, between Hanover and Prussia. 

The Sardinian Government has issued a notifica- 
tion forbidding the Austrian steamers on the Lake 
Maggiore from approaching the Piedmontese coast. 


Inp1a.—Warlike rumors still prevailed on the 
northwest frontier, and a force was on its march 
from Kunachee towards the upper Scinde, intending 
to attack Meerah Mouran, should he prove refrac- 
tory and refuse to surrender the territory he has so 
long held by fraudulent pretensions. Accounts 
from Kabul state that Mahomed Khan had been 
seized and sent into the Ameer district by Ahem 
Khan. 

Care or Goop Hore.—The war at the Cape had 
made no progress since last intelligence, but there 
oe no ee of peace.. The Kaffir Chiefs 
had demanded their independence, but Sir Harry 
Smith insists upon removing the tribes to some 
portion of the country beyond the Kei. In the 
meantime, the Kaffirs continue their depredations. 


REVIEW. 


Jamaica.—Accounts from Jamaica state that the 
smal] pox prevails extensively in that island. Its 
ravages have been especially fatal at Trelawny, St. 
James, St. Ann’s and Falmouth. Cholera also pre- 
vails to a considerable extent in Trelawny. 


Cuit1.—One of the bloodiest battles on record in 
the history of Chili, was fought on the 8th of the 
12th month, on the plains of Longomilla, between 
the Government troops under Gen. Bulnes. and the 
insurgents from the South, commanded by General 
Cruz. The troops on each side numbered about 
4000, about 2000 of whom were left dead or wound- 
ed on the field. The battle continued seven hours 
and terminated in the defeat of the insurgents. A 
treaty was subsequently negotiated, by which Gen. 
Cruz en to disband his forces, Gen. Bulnes 
pledging himself to obtain a general amnesty for all 

rsons engaged in the political disturbances that 

ve taken place. 

Letters of. a later date, from Copiapo, state that 
an attack was made on that city on the 26th of 12th 
month, by a portion of the rebel troops, who had 
succeeded in overthrowing the existing government. 
They had also obtained possession of Coquimbo and 
of the new railroad from Caldero to Copiapo. 


Mexico.—News from the Biazos to the 13th inst. 
have been received at New Orleans, and further in- 
telligence in regard to the distubances on the Rio 
Grande. Carvajal was reported to be marching on 
Matamoras with a force of 700 men. Gen. Avalos 
was actively engaged in fortifying his position out- 
side the city. Great alarm prevailed. Many fami- 
lies were hastily fleeing across the river to Browns- 
ville, and the merchants and traders were making 
preparations to remove. 


Domestic. Concress.—No business of import- 
ance has been transacted by either House of Con- 
gress during the past week. On the 18th inst.,a 
memorial from H. Grinnell, of New York, was pre- 
sented to the Senate, asking the United States to 
accept, free of charge, his two vessels, the Advance 
and the Rescue, and praying that they and a pro- 
peller and store-ship of from 300 to 500 tons burthen 
each, be fitted out with one hundred officers and 
men, for another expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin. A petition of three hundred citizens of 
New York in favor of the same object, was also 
presented. 

PennsyLvania LecisLature.— The resolution 
authorizing the Governor to employ counsel on the 

rt of the State, in behalf of the colored girl, Rachel 

rker, lately abducted from Chester county, and 
now in Baltimore, passed the Senate finally, on the 
18th, and the House onthe 19th inst. On the 16th, 
upwards of fifty petitions were presented from vari- 
ous parts of the State, asking the adoption of the 
Maine Liquor Law. 

On the 2st, a joint resolution relative to lotteries 
authorized by the State of Delaware, was read in 
the House of Representatives. 

Outo.—By information just received, we learn 
that petitions for an act, similar in purport to the 
Maine Liquor Law, have been circulated and ex- 
tensively signed in the State of Ohio. 

A splendid Aurora Borealis, such as the younger 
portion of the community had not previously wit- 
nessed, was visible here on the 19th inst. A letter 
from Salem, Ohio, mentions that the whole northern 
horizon was in a glow; and brilliant streamers shot 
up to thezenith. The phenomenon there was very 
similar to what was observed here. 
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